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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 

A DIVINE INFATUATION^ 

BY LAWRENCE OILMAN 



We live in a languid time. There is nothing to do these 
days but win the War and read new books by Mr. H. G. 
Wells. Especially books about God. Mr. Wells's infatua- 
tion with God is almost unseemly. As far back as Marriage 
he began to take God seriously into account; and most of 
his subsequent writing has evinced a gradual approach to 
a state of religious ecstasy. His works have become merely 
sustained spiritual autobiographies — confessions of mys- 
tical rapture so intimate that one feels a little uncomfort- 
able at times in overhearing them. He now writes of God 
with the conviction and intensity of Saint Teresa. It has 
been said of that rare soul that " God * * * visited her 
with intellectual visions and locutions, manifestations in 
which the exterior senses were in no way affected, the things 
seen and the words heard being directly impressed upon her 
mind." Perhaps this has happened to Mr. Wells. We 
believe that his heart, if it should ever come to be exposed 
to the veneration of the faithful, would show, like Teresa's, 
the marks of the Transverberation. 

Quite swiftly his conception of God has defined itself to 
his vision; and if he has not succeeded in projecting it clearly 
for us, that is not his fault, but ours. In God the Invisible 
King he made a rhapsodic tract out of the essential philoso- 
phy of Mr. Britling Sees It Through. Now he has drama- 
tized the tract, and, in The Soul of a Bishop, offers us 
God the Invisible King in the shape of a fable addressed to 
the capacities of those who may have found the earlier expo- 

^The Soul of a Bishop, hj H. G. Wells. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1917. 
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sition too unremittingly theological for comfortable diges- 
tion. Certainly he has contrived to attract an interested 
public for his theistic exhibitions — even that svipremely grati- 
fying kind of public, a disputatious one. Whatever may be 
thought of Mr. Wells's God, it cannot be said that he has 
failed to draw. There is scarcely anyone, from William 
Archer and Mr. Chesterton to the Reverend Lyman Abbott, 
who has not come either to scoff or pray. 

Mostly, they have scoffed, with no indication of having 
been moved by the profound and touching and singularly 
passionate sincerity of Mr. Wells's confessions of spiritual 
experience. Mr. Archer has written a book disclosing what 
he thinks about Mr, Wells's book about what he thinks about 
God ; and Mr. Wells has filled the columns of The Spectator 
with plangent and angry cries impelled from him by what 
The Spectator's book reviewer said about what Mr. Archer 
said about what INIr. Wells said about God. Mr. Archer 
accused Mr. Wells of an ambition to rank with St. Paul 
and Mahomet as the apostle of a new world-religion. If 
the new God, he observed, " does not seize the opportunity 
to speak through such a marvelously suitable, such an ideal, 
mouthpiece, then practical common sense cannot be one of 
his attributes; " and he wondered " which of the other Gods 
who have announced themselves from time to time has found 
such a megaphone to reverberate his voice? " Mr. Wells 
should have been able to remain serene in the face of such 
blank-cartridges as those. Far more lethal was Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton's sorrowful observation that Mr. Wells, in The 
Soul of a Bishop, has rewritten Robert Elsmere. Mr. Ches- 
terton, of course, is frankly and joyously Orthodox. Yet 
it cannot be pleasant for Mr. Wells to be accused of re-in- 
carnating the literary past of Mrs. Humphrey Ward, even 
by so lovable a bigot as Mr. Chesterton. But worst of all, 
Mr. Wells has been solemnly approved by pious souls who 
discern in his new creed the regeneration of one who was 
once, as The Spectator blandly observed, an " atheist." No 
wonder Mr. Wells was made apoplectic by the indignity of 
such an embrace. Is there anything more intolerably galling 
than to be welcomed into the wrong fold? In comparison 
with that fate, Mr. Chesterton's ascription to Mr. Wells of 
a " stale simplification of theology which attempts to be 
Early Christian and is only Early Victorian," must seem 
to him almost negligible. 
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Mr. Chesterton thinks that Mr. Wells has written " the 
story of a bishop who has accepted everything like milk and 
who begins to think suddenly, stimulated and startled by an 
angel and a divine vision." It is odd that Mr. Chesterton 
should not see, and that Mr. Wells should not have seen 
with almost equal clarity, that we have here something far 
more extraordinary: namely, the story of a bishop who was 
led into the presence of God not by the painful process of 
spiritual parturition, but by the agency of a draught of dope. 
It was a drug not in the Pharmacopoeia — a distillate that 
the Bishop's doctor had been trying. Poured from a little 
phial into a medicine glass, twenty drops, very carefully 
measured, it seemed to Edward Scrope, Lord Bishop of 
Princhester, merely a beautiful opalescent liquid, showing 
pearly eddies as it mixed with the added water; yet it was 
far more magical than any of those marvellous brews that 
prove so serviceable in the music-dramas of Richard Wagner, 
whereby old loves are forgotten on the instant and new 
adorations generated in the lifting of an eyelid. The romantic 
machinery of the Wagnerian drama was as soberly credible 
as a cash register in comparison with the machinery of revela- 
tion devised by Mr. Wells: for by the ingestion of this 
unexampled drug, the Bishop of Princhester was enabled 
to see God. 

And it all happened so simply. Five minutes before, the 
Bishop had been merely an ecclesiastical neurasthenic, made 
ill-at-ease in the service of a Church with which he was no 
longer in tune. He had begtin to wonder uneasily why the 
Church was such a failure; why it had no grip upon men; 
why it was only a tolerated thing ; why, confronted by the pro- 
digious test and opportunity of the War, it was not control- 
ling this great storm, " standing fearlessly between the com- 
batants with the Cross of Christ uplifted and the restored 
memory of Christendom softening the eyes of the armed na- 
tions, and saying, in a voice of silver trumpets, ' Put down 
those weapons and listen to me' " ; whereas, instead, it kept 
a long way from the fighting, tucked up its vestments, and 
assumed a broad preoccupied look to conceal its complete 
ineffectiveness in the world's supreme crisis. Moreover, the 
Bishop was tired, he was troubled by insomnia, and he had 
given up alcohol and the big and heavy Egyptian cigarettes 
charged with opium which, it will disconcert many good 
American churchmen to know, are apparently popular with 
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the British clergy. In short, the Bishop of Princhester was no 
closer to God than is the average semi-intellectual, semi-" lib- 
eral " modem prelate who is uneasily conscious of the spread- 
ing chasm between the Christianity of the Churches and the 
Christianity of Christ. Yet observe how easily even a Bishop 
may see God! Edward Scrope, Lord Bishop of Princhester, 
had only to walk into the Athenaeum Club, seat himself in 
an armchair in the library, and wait for Dr. Dale's opalescent 
dope to conduct him to Divinity. " Something snapped in 
his brain " (just as it does in the fiction of Mr. Robert W. 
Chambers and Mr. George Barr McCutcheon and Mr. Rex 
Beach and Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart) ; the world 
vanished; and he found himself in " a golden light," bare- 
footed, seated on a slab of starry rock — ^this he knew quite 
clearly was the place of God. Beside him sat a figure of 
great strength and beauty, with a smiling and kindly face, 
who introduced himself as the Angel of God. With him the 
Bishop conversed about creeds, about the Trinity, about 
Creation. Then " a great hand swept, as it seemed, care- 
lessly across the blackness of the farther sky, and smeared 
it with stars and suns and shining nebulas as a brush might 
smear dry paint across a canvas " ; and the dust beneath his 
feet became a dust of atoms, and the Bishop knew that now 
he was in the presence of God. But he was not dazzled. 
He knew that he saw " only the likeness and bodying forth 
of a being inconceivable, of One who is greater than the 
earth and stars and yet no greater than a man. He saw a 
being for ever young, for ever beginning, for ever trium- 
phant." His quality and texture was " a warm and living 
light like the effulgence at sunrise ; He was hope and courage 
like a sunlit morning in Spring. He was adventure for ever, 
and His courage and adventure flowed into and possessed 
the being of the man who beheld Him. He bade him surrender 
himself. He bade him come out upon the Adventure of 
Life, the great Adventure of the earth that will make the 
atoms our bond-slaves and subdue the stars, that will build 
up the white fires of ecstasy to submerge pain for ever, that 
will overcome death * * * Never had the Bishop had 
so intense a sense of reality. He knew certainly that God 
was his King and Master, and that his tmworthy service 
could be acceptable to God * * * " Then it was as if 
God had passed. A great terror seized the Bishop, and he 
started in headlong pursuit, losing the buttons of his gaiters, 
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almost losing his sash. But God turned back, smiled, reached 
out his hand — " it was manifest that he had a hand a man 
might clasp. Unspeakable love and joy irradiated the whole 
being of the Bishop as he seized God's hand and clasped it 
desperately with his own. It was as if his nerves and arteries 
and all his substance were inundated with golden light. It 
was again as if he merged with God and became God." 

One's first reaction to Mr. Wells's account of the visions 
of the Bishop of Princhester is a sense of dejected perplexity. 
In what way did Mr. Wells intend us to be moved by these 
extraordinary pages, with their grotesque blend of Hippo- 
drome levity and rapturous mj'^stical passion, their emotional 
yieldings and prostrations? This hymnodic insistence upon 
God as Captain, King, Master; these images of the 
suffusing golden light, of the enveloping torrents of love 
and joy; the ineffable incident of the smile and handclasp 
for the stumbling bishop bereft of gaiter-buttons and Episco- 
pal sash; the detail of the Angel of God playfully ruffling 
the Bishop's hair and mocking the limited capacity of his 
" little box of brains " ; the mingled sentimentalism and 
bathos of the whole picture: these things must impede the 
sturdiest friends of Mr. Wells's unique contribution to the 
intellectual baggage of our contemporary civilization. JMr. 
Wells dissolved in floods of mystical ecstasy; Mr. Wells 
discoursing in the jargon of the Salvation Army; Mr. Wells 
slaying with ferocious triumph a God who has been dead 
for half a century (the God of Old Testament Schrecklich- 
keit) , and enthroning in his place a new and supposedly revo- 
lutionizing Deity who would feel perfectly at home in any one 
of a thousand Episcopal pulpits: this is a spectacle which 
must seem a little insane even in these mad hours of a 
reeling earth. 

Almost any producer of best-sellers could have told Mr. 
Wells that the way to destroy the force and effectiveness of 
the Bishop's story was to energize its spiritual movement by 
this trivial and clumsy device of a hashish dream. No doubt 
the hallucinations of a drug-user can exhibit staggering mix- 
tures of the trivial and the sublime ; perhaps one might pro- 
cure chummy familiarities from the Angel of God and smiles 
and hand-clasps from the Deity as easily as the Bishop of 
Princhester procured them. We may be sure that Mr. Wells 
authenticated his material — that he was careful to investigate 
the behavior of the mind in such supermundane joy-rides 
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before he used them as " copy." That is not the point. We 
are not challenging the realism of the dope scenes in The Soul 
of a Bishop: we are lamenting the crass artistic tactlessness 
which made them an essential part of the machinery of a 
spiritual drama. It is useless for Mr. Wells to make the 
Bishop say at the close of the First Vision that " the stuff 
had little to do with it. It just cleared my head * * * 
I have seen." For that is tantamount to confessing that the 
Bishop's perception of spiritual sublimities resulted merely 
from the administration of a kind of glorified bromo-seltzer. 
There are other and more valid ways of seeing God than that 
forced upon the Bishop, and Mr. Wells has shown that he is 
aware of them; yet even the Bishop's later experience of the 
Divine presence, achieved without the help of " the stuff," 
do not atone for the artistic indecency of the earlier and 
drug-inspired visions. 

We wish that Mr. Wells had not made the Bishop's 
perception of God depend in any measure upon the magic 
binoculars of a dope-dream. We might then have been per- 
suaded to regard with more sympathy Mr. Wells's conception 
of the true God, even though the Being who is called " God " 
in this new theology seems to us acceptable only as a rather 
naive personification of the divine forces implicit in the 
human soul. The stirring of leaves makes us call the wind 
a visible thing; and, with sublime generosity, we call 
" God " that which is not so much God as om-selves. Yet 
the stirring of leaves is not the wind, and the shaken boughs 
of the spirit blown upon by the divine breath are not God. 
So, though one would willingly see eye to eye with Mr. Wells 
if what he exhibited to us were simply a projection of the 
immortal powers manifest in the soul, it is another matter 
altogether when he asks us to accept the objective reality of 
a God who is neither the Cosmic Cause, — ^the Veiled Being 
at the back of the heavens whom Mr. Wells dismisses so 
negligently from consideration, — ^nor we ourselves; but an 
intrusive third party, a knowable actuality, " a single per- 
son " and " a single spirit," " a great brother and leader 
of our little beings," who is carefully distinguished by his 
creator from any identity with Christ — even the Christ of 
Mr. George Moore. 

Yet this fable that has so clearly sprung from a deep 
source of inward experience and illumination, that is steeped 
in an imimpeachable sincerity, that has at times poetry and 
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eloquence and exaltation, might have been made a genuinely 
moving and revelatory history of spiritual adventure, if only 
Mr. Wells had had more of the faith and patience of the 
artist and less of the headlong passion of the enraptured 
apostle. He should have been willing to brood a little longer 
upon the projection of his own vision: willing to give his 
genius an opportunity to disclipine its functioning. And 
Mr. Wells should make it a rule not to write more than four 
books a year. It is unreasonable to turn out books as if 
they were biscuits or griddle-cakes and expect the result to 
attain any greater permanence than that which rewards the 
industry of even the most inspired of chefs. 

La WHENCE GiLMAN. 



